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"Translated for this Journal. 
The Music of Hungary. 

From the “ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,’ Leipzig, 1852. 

The Hungarian music bears so original a char- 
acter, and is so essentially distinct from the music 
of all other European nations, that it must inter- 
est the musician and the amateur of every grade 
to learn something more authentic and precise 
about it from the pen of one who knows. The 
writer of these lines, while completing his musi- 
eal studies with Sechter in Vienna, in the years 
1849—51, made excursions into Hun- 
gary, principally to Pesth; but the remoter 
regions on the Theiss were not unvisited. 

His mange about the Hungarian music (so 
far as he was able to pursue the subject with his 


several 


moderate allowance of time and money) here 
follow. Let us understand first of all what we 
mean by Hungarian music. 

It is well known that, of the sixteen millions 
who inhabit [Tungary, at the most the fourth part 
are Magyars, that is, descendants of the Asiatic 
hordes who came into Europe in the ninth cen- 
tury, pushed through the iron gate into what is 
now Fungary, and here selected for their dwell- 
ing-places the broad plains either side of the 
Theiss and the region of the Danube up as far as 
Comorn. But the greatest part of the inhabit- 
ants of Hungary are Sclaves ; a not insignificant 
part consists of Germans and Wallachians, and a 
smaller part of Jews and Gipsies. In this great 
intermingling of races one may well ask, to which 
of these stocks does what we call in a specific 
sense “ Hungarian music,” owe its origin? Is 
Hungarian music synonymous with the Magyar, 
or with the music of the Sclaves, Germans, Wal- 
lachians, Jews or Gipsies, who inhabit Hungary ? 
The last two nations are excluded in the outset 














from the pene of originality, f for Jews oP 
Gipsies can indeed avail themselves of what they 
find existing, and can make fine contributions to 
its development ; but never in any branch of 
Art or industry can they impress a national 
stamp upon the land in which they live a scat- 
tered life as a tolerated minority ; and that this is 
true also of Hungary the following leaves will show. 

Since the character of the Hungarian music, 
as we have before remarked, differs essentially 
from every other European music, it can neither 
be of Sclavic nor of German origin; for neither 
the Music of the Germans nor that of the Sclavie 
races, Poles, Russians, Bohemians, &c., has any 
resemblance with the Hungarian national music. 
And so it stands to reason that the Hungarian 
music is of purely Magyar origin ; without deny- 
ing, of course, that the physical peculiarities of 
the country, as well as the non-Magyar races 
themselves, who inhabit Hungary, have exercised 
more or less influence on the development of this 
music. 

What is it now that places the Hungarian pop- 
ular music in so strange a relation to all other 
European music? It is, above all, its 2hythm— 
the rhythm both in the parts of the measure and 
in the combination of measures. Thus, while all 
the other Western music in the even kinds of 
measure (2-4, 4-4 measure, &c.,) lets the accent 
fall, as a general rule, upon the strong divisions 
of the measure, one and three, exactly the con- 
trary is the case in the Ilungarian music. Our 
weak parts of the measure are with them the 
strong ones, and if we place the accent upon one 
and three, the Hungarian in most cases accents 
two and four. This rhythm gives the Hungarian 
music¢ its heroic, proud, defiant chara ter, while 
at the same time it expresses the yet rude, un- 
broken temper of this warlike and chivalric 
nation. Moreover, we find in a whole series of 
Magyar popular melodies alternate even and odd 
numbers of measures, and rhythms of seven bars 
are of very frequent occurrence. As the Hun- 
garian People’s Music (and of this I speak first 
of all) knows merely the even measures, and 
knows nothing of a 3-4, 3-8, or even 6-8 measure, 
we may regard the occurrence in Hungarian 
popular airs of the three, five, and seven-bar 
rhythms as a compensation for the entire want of 
the uneven measures in this music. These un- 
even rhythms (of several bars or measures) are 
not, to be sure, universally the law in the Hun- 
garian popular music; on the contrary, so far as 
dance music is concerned, the four-bar rhythm is 
equally prevalent. I may cite here as an ex- 
ample one of the most beautiful and heart-felt of 
the Hungarian melodies, in which this remarka- 
able phenomenon occurs. It sounds in this way : 























And this occurs in a multitude of popular 
dances; so that the good Niigeli is mistaken when 
he maintains, in his ingenious lectures upon 
music, that “all dances of all nations consist of 
not more and not less than four times four meas- 
ures.” 

But the Hungarian music is distinguished from 
that of the rest of Europe not merely by its 
Rhythm, but also by its Melody; not merely ex- 
tensively, but also intensively. First, it is the 
predominant tendency to the Minor Mood, by 
which this music betrays its oriental character in 
general ; then again it is especially the way and 
manner in which the Magyar Apollo moves in 
this mournful costume. The superfluous second 
plays an important part in the Hungarian minor 
tunes. If we try to reduce the melodic charac- 
ter of the latter, independently of its particular 
application, to the general criterion of the scale, 
we find the fullowing scheme of the Hungarian 


minor mood : 
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So we find it, for instance, in the famous Rikoezy 


March: 
best ele lD 


And an equally genuine Magyar nota (Munga- 
rian popular tune) begins thus : 





Here the superfluous second is uscd even in 
the ascending direction. The superfluous second, 
of which they are so fond in a melodic regard, 
makes itself available also in the harmony of the 
Hungarian music in a chord to which the minor 
airs of this nation are everywhere partial. This 
is the superfluous Quint-Sext Chord, or the chord 
with a pure fifth and superfluous sixth, as found 
for the most part toward the end of their melo- 
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dies, but also earlier, in a great many Hungarian 
minor airs, especially in their Lassus (Adagios) ; 
for instance, continuing the minor tune already 
begun a few bars further, we hear : 


. = ame We 
Sere ar 

As a farther peculiarity of the Hungarian 
minor airs, we may remark, that they generally 
close in the major chord with the major third; at 
least the Hungarian gipsies, of whose proficiency 
in this music more will be said hereafter, con- 
stantly make this close ; and the Hungarian mu- 
sician recognizes it as at least adequate to the 
spirit of his national music, if he does not always 
We may show this by the 








observe this himself. 
characteristic closing cadence which recurs in 
every genuine Magyar nota (Hungarian air) : 


SS 


Apart from the less essential, although charac- 
teristic phenomenon of a minor melody ending 
with a major harmony, (which, to be sure, fre- 
quently occurs also in German composers, as Se- 
bastian Bach and others, only not as a popular 
practice, as it does in the Hungarian music,) we 
have here observed at the same time the rhyth- 
mical peculiarity, that the conclusion of the 
melodic accent falls upon a weak part of the 
measure ; and this is throughout the case in the 
Hungarian music. The formula above given is 
rhythmically, melodically and harmonically the 
genuine concluding formula of every Maqyar nota, 
even of that major melody before cited with a 
rhythm of three and seven bars. The uneven 
rhythm of several measures is most striking, 
where the melody itself, according to our feeling, 
Thus, for example, 
(pronounced 


seems to struggle against it. 


an altogether elegant  csdrdds 
tschaardaasch, the name of the Hungarian peo- 
ple’s dance and of the corresponding dance 


music), in its second part sounds thus : 
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Who of my readers would not expect it to go 
on after the fifth measure in this way : 
reet 


With ‘whom, if unaccustomed to this rhythm, 
does it not call forth a painfully unsatisfied feel- 
ing? This is but a little episode regarding 
rhythm, and now to our remarks about the har- 
mony of the Hungarian popular melodies. 

{To be continued.] 


The Piano-Forte. 
From the London and Westminster Review, 1839. 
(Continued from page 18.) 

“ The first of those who followed in Beethoven’s 
train was FERDINAND Ries, something of whose 
nature as a man and pretensions as an artist, may 
have already been indicated by the passages just 
quoted from the ‘ Notizen.’ Every musician is 














familiar with the anecdote of his having forced 
praise from Beethoven by the executiom of an 
enormously difficult cadence, introduced by him 
into one of his master’s concertos, which the latter 
almost forbade him to attempt in public :—and 
the older race of English professional instrument- 
alists still recollect the surprise excited by the 
announcement of his first appearance in London 
to perform his own Concerto in C sharp minor, 
—a signature within the intricate circle of which 
few dared venture! These two artistic feats were 
types of the man’s intrepidity. It was in travel- 
ing through Russia—always a hospitable country 
to pianoforte players—that the success, denied 
until he entertained thoughts of quitting the 
profession, began to follow Ries. He ensured it 
by gathering and setting the melancholy and 


quaint airs of the north in a rich frame-work of | 


scientific form and ornamental execution. In 
many of his earlier works, the principal melodies 
are Danish, Russian, or Norwegian. The powers 
of Ries as a pianist, which declined after his tak- 
ing up his residence in England, in proportion as 
he submitted closely to the drudgery of lesson giv- 
ing, were then remarkable, and worthy of Beet- 
hoven’s only pupil. In one requisite, namely— 
that utter independence which enables the right 
and left hand each to work its own will, however 
different be the time,—he was almost unequaled, 
and hence his more showy compositions are full 
of examples of that tour de force. Indeed, to ex- 
ecute the C sharp minor Concerto aforesaid, 
steadily, but with the unstudied expression which 
it demands, is almost as difficult an undertaking 
as the young aspirant can propose to his fingers : 
moreover, for its thorough execution, he must 
possess something of fantasy as well as of feeling. 
For Ries, though following closely in his master’s 
track—nay, at times even servilely imitating the 
very letter of his music—is essentially more fan- 
tastic than Beethoven—less loftily sustained— 
using a larger proportion of abrupt modulations, 
and fierce fragmentary phrases, and closes sus- 
yended without reason. ‘These features are car- 
icatured in his weakest works; in his best, Ries 
displays a vein of melody at once graceful and 
original. He has also left us, a more decided 
specimen of picture music in his ‘ Dream’ Fan- 
tasia than had been hitherto attempted on the 
pianoforte, unless those ancient enormities, the 
* Battle of Prague,’ and the ‘ Surrender of Tou- 
lon,’ were allowed to pass as classical. Beetho- 
ven, indeed, had given emotions in his Adieu, 
Absence, et Retour, —suggested a tone of coloring 
in his pastorale Sonata—but in the ‘Dream’ a 
more distinct outline is attempted, and the shapes 
which haunt the pillow of the sleeper—now ten- 
der, now warlike, now portentous—are portrayed 
with a happy boldness and contrast. As speci- 
mens of two manners of working completely dif- 
ferent, the student of the picturesque cannot do 
better than compare this with the ‘Dream’ by 
Moscheles, the last but one of the latter’s * Char- 
acteristic Studies.” The fault of Ries lay in his 
fertility, and in the absence of such scrupulous- 
ness as makes an artist question rather than ac- 
cept those ideas which catch his notice by their 
simplicity ; but his works have not deserved the 
neglect into which they have fallen in England. 
One in every ten is eminently worthy of revival 
and careful study. And the justice here desired 
for him ought to be paid with all the greater good 
will, inasmuch as he adorned the intellectual school 
of instrumental music by those moral excellences 
which, if not indispensable to its existence, con- 
tribute largely to its maintenance.” 

“ That the theory which would connect what 
is true and genuine and intellectual in Art with 
what is beautiful and sound in character, may 
not want further examples, the name of Cari 
Maria voN WEBER may next be mentioned. 
His devoted life and his melancholy death are too 
well known to require being once again cited for 
the illustration of his works. Weber was far more 
romantic than Ries—but far more scrupulously 
original, and far more constantly master of the 
power of exhibiting his ideas to the best advan- 
tage. After Beethoven’s pianoforte Sonatas, there 
exist none more highly toned, bolder in their 
invention, fresher in their melodies, than his four 


white horse does a picture by Wouvermans ; of 





grand works of the same class—the first move- 
ment of the one in A flat, for the expression of 
romantic melancholy, stands almost alone in mu- 
sic, while the opening allegro of that in D minor 
has a startling and colossal boldness. Weber, too, 
loved to develope those rhythmical forms, such as 
give their character to the dance and the nation- 
al melody, but ‘ with a difference.’ He had his 
own way of giving its crowning impiskness to 
the scherzo. He had his own peculiar passages. 
There is one brilliant spray-shower of notes which, 
whether in the ‘ Victoria Chorus’ of Der Frei- 
schutz, or in the joyous finale to the first act of 
Euryanthe, or in the working up of the Aufforde- 
rung zum Tanze, or in the stretto to the Concert 
Stiick—that first and best of all concertos alla 
funtasia—as inevitably indicates its master asa 


the ripe lip and luscious eye of a Spanish peasant, 
the most devotional group by Murillo. Other 
original and characteristic forms are to be traced 
in Weber's music, though its chief merit lies not 
in form. The student will there discover early 
examples of melody and accompaniment given to 
the same hand ;—the mechanist will perceive that 
constant disposition to stretch beyond the octave, 
recently exaggerated so frightfully. Some excel- 
lent specimens of popular composition, too, will 
be found, to the surprise of those critics who still 
write of Weber as if he could produce no other 
such music than that which had traveled from the 
Harz Mountain in the private satchel of Zamiel 
or Mephistopheles. Any one comparing his vari- 
ations upon the melody from Mebul’s ‘ Joseph’ 
with those of Herz upon the same theme, must 
admit that in variety, grace, and that poorest re- 
quisite for producing effect, difficulty to be over- 
come,—to say nothing of such trifles as science, 
expression, and character,—the transcendental 
German could beat the most piquant writer of the 
gew-gaw school on his own debatable ground, 
It is to be regretted, that Weber’s early death. 
and the dramatic course taken by his talents, 
make his contribution to the stores of orchestral 
or chamber music for the pianoforte comparative- 
ly limited.” 

The following analysis of the talents and com- 
positions of MoscuELEs is very just, and cannot 
fail to interest our readers. The reviewer places 
him in the school of genius, though he came for- 
ward while the mere executionists had the field. 

“ Before this heartless school had reached its 
fullest glory a young artist appeared, who prom- 
ised on his outset largely to contribute to the 
wonders of the pianoforte, and played so, to quote 
the Goethe and Zelter correspondence, ‘ that one 
was obliged to taste of the waters of Lethe, and 
forget all one had ever heard before. The fellow 
has hands,’ continues the writer, ‘ which he turns 
in and out like a garment, and even with the nails 
he does not play badly.’ This was Moscheles, 
whose ‘ Fall of Paris,’ on its tour of triumph 
throughout Europe, eclipsed all the most marvel- 
ous of its predecessors. But even in those varia- 
tions, professedly written to strike and to enchant, 
no musician, though he might be as adverse to 
‘French foam’ as Zelter himself, could fail to de- 
tect a nervousness of structure—a disposition to 
travel out of the beaten track of harmony, which 
showed that a new mind was at work. ‘That 
mind belonged to one who is now our first thinker 
for his instrument. Whether in the performance 
or the compositions of Moscheles, it is impossihle 
not to perceive how remarkably great mechanical 
—— and consummate scientific experience have 
een placed wholly at the disposal of a clear and 
fine intellect. What was said of a deceased au- 
thoress applies to him, ‘ Some are led to thought 
through poetry,’ but he has been ‘led to poetry 
through thought.’ 

“ Few artists have tested themselves so severely 
in their intercourse with the public, as Moscheles 
has done; no one within the circle of our experi- 
ence stood the test with such uniform success. 
For there is no style of music, from the fugues of 
Bach to the follies of Herz, which he has not per- 
formed ; and there is none in which he has failed. 
For force and clearness of finger, in all sprightly, 

tulant passages, he is unrivaled. The place of 

oscheles, among the musicians of Europe, will 
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become higher and more influential every year, 
for the mellowing process progressively discern- 
ible in his compositions and in his performance, 
is far from having reached its climax.” 

We come last of all, to Fenix MENDELSSOHN 
BARTHOLDY, with whom the reviewer closes the 
account of the school of genius. 

“ One more artist is yet to be mentioned, before 
closing the record of the legitimate German school 
of modern pianoforte music—one more confirma- 
tion to be deduced of our theory that high mental 
and moral endowments, are the strongest pillars 
on which the temple of Art rests. This is Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Young as he is, he has 
conquered almost every form of composition. He 
might be made the subject of an article for his 
organ-playing, if his pianoforte compositions did 
not demand our attention; and his oratorio of 
‘St. Paul’ in its stately simplicity comes so near 
to the massive works of Handel, that it is not chi- 
merical to expect that the opera upon which he 
is known to be at present engaged for the English 
stage, may introduce into our lyric drama effects 
scarcely less grand—scarcely less severely natu- 
ral than those which make Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo’ and 
‘Iphigenia’ model works. Though Mendels- 
sohn’s earliest pianoforte works, the quartets, show 
that he, too, possesses that splendor of execution 
to which the most ceaseless chain of difliculties is 
no more than a string of common notes,—their 
author had scarcely reached the full use of his 
powers when he began at once to take the lofti- 
est ground by writing for a full orchestra, and to 
throw into his compositions on that grand scale a 
picturesqueness of fancy which some had feared 
had left the world with Weber. His early love 
for the organ, and his initiative studies under Zel- 
ter, had already led him back beyond the imag- 
inative present to the grave and severe past, and 
familiarized him with the gigantic works of Se- 
bastian Bach. Such natural gifts—such a course 
of study, have stamped his music with a character 
at once picturesque and solid. 

“ Tlis melodies, it must be noted, have intro- 
duced a novelty to the pianist, and have brought 
him yet closer to the vocal performer than he had 
hitherto been brought, by calling upon him for 
that distinctness and appropriateness of expression 
hitherto supposed the exclusive property of the 
singer. The further that Mendelssohn has ad- 
vanced in his career, the more scrupulously and 
systematically has he separated himself from the 
finger-musicians. But where their artifices may 
come legitimately into use he wields them with a 
hand strong as it is careless.” 

We shall conclude our extracts from the above 
periodical, by some notices of a few of the most 
distinguished pianists of the fitth or marvelous 
school. 

“There remain still to be mentioned the most 
recent pianists who form what may be called the 
marvellous school. For, whereas those just dis- 
missed thought it good to regard the capabilities 
and physical structure of the hand, and thus have 
written music within the power of any one gifted 
with the common complement of fingers,—these 
innovators have begun by defying the inequalities 
and feebleness of nature, and have thus produced 
works which are but little likely to penetrate 
from the studio or concert saloon of the profes- 
sional artist into the chamber of the amateur. 
There is an amusing anecdote told of a Parisian 
woman of fashion, who, in a conference with her 
modiste, being hindered in the execution of some 
subtle invention by a most unwelcome increase of 
corpulence, exclaimed, with all the despotism of 
waning beauty, ‘1 won’t have all this here! You 
must put it somewhere else!’ With a like reso- 
lution to be stronger than nature, do MM. Hen- 
|, SELT and Cuopin appear to have trained them- 
|| Selves, and (though to a less extent) the most as- 
| tonishing pianist who has hitherto visited England, 
| --we mean, of course, THALBERG. The aver- 

ége span of the hand comprehends little more 
than an octave ;—but their music constantly de- 
mands tenths, elevenths, twelfths, from the player. 
The third and fourth fingers are naturally the 
weakest and the most intimately connected to- 
gether ;—but, totally callous to this feebleness 





Study, book second) calls upon them constantly 
to execute the interval of a fifth, under circum- 
stances peculiarly harassing ; while Henselt, in his 
* Midnight Meeting of Ghosts, (see his ‘ tudes 
de Salon,’) insists upon the octave being struck 
by the first and fourth fingers, that the thumb 
may be free for a flight some notes further! So 
also has the position and the oflice of the said 
thumb been remorselessly revolutionized. From 
being the pivot of the hand it has been made to 
do the work of an independent hand itself, while 
the fingers it once supported now play round it 
as accompanying satellites and subsidiaries. Flesh 
and blood will not bear this ‘movement’ should 
be carried much further: but it must be noted, 
that these modern reformers have much greater 
excuse for their proceedings than the mechanists 
of the brilliant school. For their extreme meas- 
ures are intended to encourage a style of compo- 
sition in which,—however complicated, or strange, 
or rapid, be the ornamental passage,—the pre- 
dominance of a broad flowing melody is still to be 
asserted, and the progression of harmonic changes 
to receive its last attainable enrichment. 

“As a pianist, M. Henser is perhaps the 
most marvellous. He has stretched and torment- 
ed his fingers—till the desideratum of the Parisian 
belle seems to have been attained—and they have 
been rendered capable of working his pleasure in 
defiance of nature and probability. Herr Rellstab, 
in one of a series of critical and personal notices, 
published not long since, in the ‘ Berliner Conver- 
sations-Blatt, speaks of him as the admitted equal 
of Thalberg, Liszt and Chopin.—The first said to 
Moscheles, ‘I can play all that Henselt can;—but, 
adds Rellstab, ‘if Henselt made the same remark 
with respect to Thalberg, he might add, ‘ and 
more besides’ —For Uenselt has power over mu- 
sic of every style and school; and in weighing 
the two, into Ais balance must be put all such 
merit and -experience as belong to a composer— 
Thalberg’s music being good for little, save when 


Thalberg plays it;’ whereas Henselt’s is full of 


idea and melody as well of tours de force. Uen- 
selt is further described by Herr Rellstab asa 
very genius: in his manners untutored—wholly 
devoted to his art—and therefore not likely per- 
haps, to gain that universal popularity as a cham- 
ber musician, for the acquisition whereof, tact, 
suavity of address, and knowledge of the world 
are required. He is so nervous, moreover, as to 
lose a part of his wonderful powers when he en- 
ters the orchestra. 

“ By this allusion to the newest of the new 
school of pianists, we have been led away from 
him to whom precedence, according to chronolo- 
gical order, should have been given. But the 
peculiarities of THALBERG’s manner as a per- 
former—his soundness and richness of touch, 


whereby, and by a most judicious employment of 


the pedal, tone is diffused of a consistence, and to 
an extent, never attained by any previous player 
—the deliberate and expressive delivery of his 
melodies, in which his performance, though less 
dramatic and passionate than Pasta’s singing, pos- 
sesses the same incomparable features of breadth 
and dignity—the amazing brilliancy of his execu- 
tion, never broken by an angular or an incomplete 
noie—have been too recently heard in English 
sars to require a deliberate recapitulation. And 
Thalberg’s characteristics, be it remembered, are 
as yet principally those of an executive artist. 
We agree with Herr Rellstab’s judgment. With 
the exception of a few graceful Noltwrni, three 
Caprices, and a few studies peculiar rather than 
interesting, Thalberg has given to the world 
nothing but grand Fantasias upon operatic themes, 
and these possessing too few original features to 
warrant much augury being ventured for their 
composer’s career. Moreover, in his choice for 
performance of the works of other artists, Thal- 
berg appears to avoid grappling with the highest 
efforts of thought and fancy. He will be always 
heard with wonder and delight; there is some- 
thing, too, most engaging in his youthful and gra- 
cious presence—in the total absence of every 
thing like stage eflect and quackery in his inter- 
course with the public—in his leaving all airs and 
graces to meaner and older men. But it must be 
confessed that there exists a wonder yet rarer, 








and a delight yet more exalted—those, namely, 
which owe themselves to the master-mind—than 
any that have been hitherto awakened even by his 
fascinating performances. 

* As a composer, one of the most remarkable 
artists of the marvellous school is FrepERIC 
Cnorin. With him we enter the circle of instru- 
mental art as it exists at present in Paris; for 
though born near Warsaw in the year 1810, he 
has for the last seven years wholly resided in the 
French metropolis, and there gained his reputa- 
tion as a chamber-player—his touch being too 
delicate, and his physical power too far behind the 
warmth of his conceptions, to make him eminent 
in an orchestra. 

“ This delicacy and exquisite finish have led to 
the rumor of his being one of Field’s pupils. It 
was not so, however. Chopin, whose talents fit 
him for any profession, was not brought up to his 
art. He was educated at the college of Warsaw, 
and the course of his studies only changed in con- 
sequence of bad health. ‘ Chopin never impro- 
vises,’ writes a friend, and one well able to ap- 
preciate him, ‘ as a matter of course, or unless he 
feels himself thoroughly inspired ; but if you have 
the good fortune of meeting him on one of these 
happy days—it you follow the play of his animat- 
ed countenance and the wonderful agility of his 
fingers, which appear as if they were dislocated— 
if you hear the anguish (pleurissement) of the 
strings, which still vibrate in your ear after he 
has ceased,—you waken as if from a dream, and 
ask if the pale and fragile man you see before you 
can be the same as he who has so completely sub- 
dued you.’ It must be borne in mind that this 
character is a translated one. But there is much 
in Chopin’s works to bear out his enthusiastic ad- 
mirer. Those whe approach them will be at first 
repelled by their desperate difliculty. His very 
alphabet, as has been already hinted, appears to 
contain a double number of letters. His chords 
require a hand strained according to the new 
fashion—his passages appear to be written with a 
perverse disposition not to flow as the ears and 
fingers expect. Moreover, there is an indescrib- 
able ton de musette running throughout the whole 
—diflicult in the first instance to relish. When, 
however, the peculiar humor of Chopin is under- 
stood, much that is excellent and original devel- 
opes itself—a spontaneous wildness of melody— 
an elegance which, to quote a phrase of Landor’s, 
never ‘droops into languors’—a passion which 
carries along the performer to attempt passages 
impossible to him in less poetical works. 

“ There is still to be added to the above cat- 
alogue the name of Liszr: a name hitherto only 
familiar to the few in England. And _ yet, some 
fifteen years ago, when a young English prodigy, 
George Aspull, was going the round of our mus- 
ical circles, the young Hungarian (for Liszt is a 
native of Hungary and of peasant origin) was 
also performing his impossibilities on the piano in 
London in the presence of George the fourth. 
He was then for a time forgotten: till some half- 
dozen years since, when the tales of Paganini’s 
Jong hair and slight figure were at their height, a 
companion marvel was naturally wanted for the 
piano—yet more eccentric—yet more a genius— 
with locks yet more profuse, and a countenance 
yet more desolate,—and the world began to hear 
again of Liszt! ‘To speak seriously, the power, 
caprices, the inequalities, the wonderful genius, 
and the wonderful impertinences of his pianoforte 
playing, reached England in report—and with 
them Dantan’s caricature of the enthusiast sprawl- 
ing against his instrument—before it became also 
understood that these were but the excrescences 
of husk, as it were, and that a sound kernel, and 
one full of life, was thereby concealed. _As, there- 
fore, a strong personal interest and cvr.osity has 
been excited among the musical public in Eng- 
land with respect to Liszt, a few fragments may 
not be inopportunely given from the MS. journal 
of a fervent lover of Art, who passed the winters 
of 1835 and 86 in Paris, and fell into the midst 
of the musical virtuosi, at the house of Ferdinand 
Hiller, who ‘if he had not deserved a foremost 
place among his gifted friends as a musician, must 
always be rememberd as a most amiable host.’ 

“ * Here,’ says he, ‘ would come Cherubini, and 
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Onslow, and Baillot, the violinist. 
mer never performed themselves, and I remem- 
ber that one evening that Liszt and Hiller had 
played a duet on the pianoforte with excessive 
brilliancy, Onslow, half applauding the splendor 
of the execution, half displeased with the fioriture 
they had scattered over the composition, very in- 
nocently asked who had composed the piece. 
He was informed—and he had not suspected it— 
that it was his own ! 

“<T once heard the greatest living French poet 
observe that there were then but two people of 
GENIUS in the world—Malibran and Liszt. Cer- 
tainly, out of a thousand first-rate men, anybody 
would in ten minutes select Liszt as one of the 
foremost of them all. One night in particular he 
gave a public concert in Paris at the Salle St. Jean. 
When the last duet began I chanced to be sitting 
at the end of Liszt’s instrument. As it proceeded 
I felt such a storm of energy in his performance, 
that the boards on which we were placed seemed 
to spring with life. It was a crash of notes—a 
passion so intense, so vehement, so violent, that it 
rose toa strong hysteric, and the artist, after one 
tremendous sweeping chord, fell back in the arms 
of his friends.” 

“With the name of Liszt the labor in hand 
closes ; for being bound to omit all such professors 
of the art as have brought few additions to its 
resources, many adinirable mechanists must neces- 
sarily be passed over. 

“From what has been said, it will be readily 
deduced that our views of the prospects of piano- 
forte music are full of hope. It has been shown 
how that which is great and true in the elder 
masters of the art has not only stood its ground, 
but is increasingly made a rallying-point, while, 
even in that which is difficult and mechanical, 
whether in London, or Paris, or Vienna, there 
appears such a recognition of thought and purpose 
on the part of rising composers, as encourages us 
to expect that new styles may yet be invented, 
new works yet produced, based on sound founda- 
tions—and, therefore, of a permanent beauty and 
elevation. The chamber-musician, for whose 
pleasure and guidance the foregoing pages have 
been written, cannot for an instant mistake the 
line of study which we would recommend to him 
—nor be unaware that, in sach recommendation, 
we have had a regard for the intellectual and 
moral developments of his sense of the Beautiful: 
as distinguished from the aimless and wasteful 
adoption of a pursuit as merely adding one to the 
pleasures of sense. ‘“ 


H. F. C. 


The Cologne Saenger-Fest. 


(From Letters on Music in Germany, by the Musical Critic 
of the London Morning Post ) 


Amongst the most interesting of recent musical 
events in Germany was the grand “ Cologne 
Siinger-test,’ given in aid of the fund for complet- 
ing the cathedral. There was such a coming and 
going through the narrow streets of this far more 
ancient than commodious city—such hurrying to 
and fro in hot haste—such excitement amonest 
the rubicund, tight-laced, military officials—bewil- 


On the first morning, when I sallied forth in 
search of music and sights, everybody appeared 
to be running everywhere and arriving nowhere. 
Vainly did drums beat and trumpets sound— 
vainly did large bills in cuicomively bad type, 
placed upon inaccessible heights, with a glaring 
sun full upon them, offer their official information ; 

for we could neither understand these (doubtless 
| —— eloquent) military signals, nor the very 


The two for- | could I 








procure for the moment, and so rushed 
about, like many others, consoling myself with the 
reflection—* Cologne, after all, is not very large, 
and by going everywhere [ must eventually get to 
the right spot, and that probably before nightfall.” 

At length, however, fortune threw in my way 
a gentleman, who, judging from his extraordinary 
corpulence, numerous decorations, and the almost 
incredible tightness of his stock and coat, I at 
once set down for an official of great importance, 
and to him I thought of addressing myself. The 
huge cheeks, heavily bubbling over the military 
neck fetter, the twinkling good-natured grey eyes, 
beside other favorable physical inclinations, in- 
spired me with the belief that he would prove a 
kind and useful guide, quand méme, and so having 
made up my mind to address him, T lost not an 
instant in doing so; for, to speak candidly, I had 
serious apprehensions of his earthly career being 
abruptly terminated before I could get the neces- 
sary information. He positively looked as if he 
might burst at any moment. Well, now I found 
out that the burgomaster and corporation, the 
patrons of the festival, Count Fiirstenberg, Baron 
von Miller, General von Gansauge (.Anglice 
Goose-eye), and the members of the building 
committee were parading about to receive the 
various deputations of singers at the railway and 
steamboat stations. This was about 8a.m. After 
wondrous cheering, “ willkommens” and “ lebe- 
hochs,” military band performances, vigorous 
pushing, squabbling, flag-waving, &c., the singers, 
four hundred in number, were marched in triumph, 
under flying banners, through gaily decorated 
streets to the “Hof von Brabant,” where they 
were again, and more formally, weleomed by the 
patrons, &e. Here a sumptuous entertainment 
was provided, and the ceremony of drinking the 
“Ehren-wein” performed. The “ Ehren-wein” 
is the “wine of honor” offered to a distinguished 
guest; and rarely has there been heard such a 
chinking and tinkling of glasses as the “ anstossen” 
of these many-hundred drinkers produced. After 
some complimentary and appropriate remarks from 
General von Goose-eye, and other patrons and 
members of the committee, came the distribution 
of cards of admission and programmes, which was 
effected in a becomingly methodical and pompous 
manner. Then, about 11 a.m. (they had been 
“at it” three hours already), we had the solemn 
procession of all concerned in’ the festival, 
amounting to nearly six hundred, which was really 
a very brilliant and grand thing of its kind. The 
white-faced houses, with their pretty green jal- 
ousies, their door-posts wreathed with flowers, their 
windows crowded with spectators, and decorated 
from top to bottom with flaunting flags and gay 
devices, seemed to smile on the passing pageant 
as it moved over the Alten-markt, the Hlea-markt, 
the Malthias-Follen, and Rheinaustrasse, amid the 
crash of military music and the shouts of the 
populace. At 3 o'clock p. m. was the ca//i-risite 
in the Konigs’ Halle, and at 4 a grand concert by 
the 400 singers, including “ prize singing” between 
the representatives of the various choral socicties, 
no less than 20 of which had sent deputations to 


do honor to the occasion. At eight p. m. there 


tion of similar powers of endurance on their 
part throughout the second day. On this occa- 
sion, however, there was less parading and fuss, 
but more music. The grand concert in the Ko- 
nigs-halle was indeed the chief attraction. The 
rogramme included, among other things, Weber's 
Jubilee overture ; selections from Richard Wag- 
ner’s Lohengrin and Tannhaiiser, with the over- 
ture to the latter; the Carnival of Venice, with 
variations for a full orchestra, by one Hamm; 
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Mendelssohn’s overture to A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and the “Wedding March,” from the 
same, with the chorus of priests from Mozart’s 
Die Zauberflite. Some of the “ prize singing” 
at the first concert, of which I have already 
spoken, was perfect in every respect. In Eng- 
land we have doubtless excellent choristers. Our 
sopranos are generally better than those of Ger- 
many, whilst the Teutonic basses, for the most 
part, surpass ours. In physical means, then, the 
two nations are (musically speaking) about on an 
equality; but it is by careful training, patient 
preparation, and more intelligent direction, that 
the Germans frequently realize a result which we 
rarely attain. The same thing may be said with 
respect to their orchestral performances. Even 
where the individual talent is smaller, the ensem- 
ble, owing to the above causes, is generally more 
satisfactory. English executants will not take 
sufficient trouble ; they appear to have a national 
antipathy to rehearsals, and their directors, es- 
pecially the chorus-master, are not always quite 
as enlightened and pains-taking as they might be. 
The eternal “ Oh, it’s all right!” and “It will 
‘go’ at night,” of the English orchestral players, 
are but too familiar to those unhappy composers 
who have even staked their reputation upon some 
new and important work, composed for our dear 
public, which criticizes, after all, more severely 
than any other. It is also no unusual thing to see 
choristers walk in at a last rehearsal, and even on 
that marvellous “night” of performance, when 
everything is sure to “go,” with music in their 
hands which they never saw before. There is 
no question that the English orchestral players 
are wonderful readers and extraordinarily quick 
at catching the spirit of a new composition— 
Spohr, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, and 
other unquestionable authorities, have borne hon- 
orable testimony to this fact; but they abuse 
their powers, and the consequence is, that they 
rarely play with that perfect ensemble and delicate 
observance of the nuances of expression which 
we find in many continental bands, even in those 
of smaller pretensions. 

The local choral societies engaged in_ this 
amicable strife were those of the Concordia, Har- 
monie, and Handwerker-gesang-verein, whilst 
those of no less than twenty neighboring towns, 
some of which are scarcely more than villages, 
each sent in their contingent. Of course no m- 
vidious distinctions should be made, no condem- 
natory criticisms published, with respect to the 
performances of amateurs and artists, all of whom 
came forward to do their best in a good cause ; 
but it may be stated, nevertheless, that although 
the separate executancy of some of the choirs was 
not always irreproachable, the general effect was 
highly honorable to all concerned. Certain pieces, 
indeed, in which the combined forces of the 400 
were employed, were rendered with a precision, 


| justness of intonation, and chiaro-oscuro which 


left nothing to wish for. 

The ball in the evening, at the Vaudeville 
Theatre, was one of those frank, jolly, gemiithlich 
affairs, which one meets with only in Germany. 

The concert of the following day served to 


utmost, and must have absorbed for its rehearsal 
a very large portion of time and attention, which 
might have been much more profitably employed. 
The present ascendancy of this clever sophis’ 
over the musical mind of Germany, formerly 99 
remarkable for the purity, soundness, and @chthat 
of its taste, is really extraordinary. It %& qute 
delightful, after all this impotent raving—tis 
“ sound and fury signifying nothing ”—to turn to 
the simply grand and beautiful chorus of Mozrt, 
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| derment ot foreigners (especially Englishmen, | was a grand ball in the Vaudeville Theatre, in | display the powers of the band, numbering sixty 

| who were present, of course, en masse) as one | the course of which the names of the victors in | performers, to considerable advantage. It cer- || 
never sees in England, even at our greatest music | the prize singing were officially proclaimed amid | tainly was not the best of the best; such as we || 

| meetings. It was really a sight to be remembered. | acclamations. The first dav’s festival, that lasted may hear, for instance, in London or the great | | 

| The curious old gothic saints who stand, as you | from eight a. m. till about midnight—16 hours of | cities of the continent; but there was no lack, 
know, in equally curions little niches at quaint promenading, shouting, staring, speechif) ing, sing- | nevertheless, of that spirit of ensemble, observ- || 

| corners of sll quainter streets, or lean in cleverly- | ing, playing, eating, drinking, smoking, and danc- | ance of the accents, points of expression, and 

| balanced holiness and ingeniously-poised benevo- ing! ‘Talk of the Englishman’s capacity for | lights and shade, without which the efforts of the || 

| lence over shop or house doors, all seemed to have enduring long entertainments after this! ; most dexterous players remain imperfect. We 

| been dasted and furbished up for the occasion, I told you yesterday how the good people of | had more than enough of the “artiste of the fu- || 

and certainly looked, with their queer little eyes | Cologne celebrated the first day of their grand | ture,” Richard Wagner, whose confused, noisy, || 

| and sharp medieval features, as if they took a | « Sianger-fest ” with unflagging “zeal during six- | frantic, and almost impossible (!) overture to | 
keen interest in the festival and its receipts. teen hours, and have now to record the exhibi- | Tannhaiiser taxed the powers of the band to the | 
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the exquisitely poetical Midsummer Night's 
Dream overture, and the clear, magnificently 
bright, and nobly joyous “ Wedding March,” by 
Mendelssohn, to all of which great justice was 
done by the band. The choristers again on this 
occasion distinguished themselves most honorably. 
The judges of the “ prize-singing” were the 
cathedral kapellmeister, Leibl, Professor Breiten- 
stein, the royal music-director, Tépler, Rhein- 
thaler, (favorably known to the London public 
through an oratorio of his composition performed 
last season at St. Martin’s Hall), Schallmeyer, W. 
Herr, and ten others selected from the various 
choral societies. The prizes consisted solely of 
| gold and silver medals and goblets, bearing ap- 
propriate Inscriptions. 

Iam unable at present to tell you to what ex- 
tent the building fund has been benefited by this 
admirable festival; but, judging from the very 
| Jarge attendance on each day, Iam inclined to 
| believe that a considerable sum must have been 
realized. It were unfair to close this notice 
without stating that the principal artists of the 
Cologne Opera, and the excellent band of the 
33rd regiment of the line, also gave their assist- 
ance on the occasion, and contributed largely to 
the general attractions of the meeting. On the 
day following the festival, the first general assem- 
blage of the * Christian Art Union of Germany ” 
took place in Cologne. The meeting was inau- 
gurated by the performance of High Mass in the 
cathedral, when Palestrina’s celebrated “ Missa 
Solennis” was given with perfectly sublime effeet. 
Of this, however, and other things, I shall have 
more to tell you in my next despatch. 

] P.S. I re-open the parcel to inform you that 

Tlis Majesty the King of Prussia has just sent the 
Red Order of the Eagle, fourth class, to M. Pan- 
seron of Paris, whom Berlioz has immortalized as 
the physician for Les Melodies Secré‘és. This 
news will greatly astonish the musical world of 
London and Paris, I assure you. 


~- ¢— > —_—____ 
| (From the New York Musical World.) 
The New York Philharmonic Society. 


From the annual report of this flourishing in- 
|| stitution we make the following extracts, which 
| will interest our readers : 

i] “A season of unprecedented prosperity has 
| proved to us that the interest enlisted in our per- 
formances is commensurate with our increased 
eflorts to deserve it. In saying this, we would, 
however, not be understood as arrogating to our- 
selves absolute perfection. If we may be per- 
mitted to compare our concerts with those of our 
sister societies, for instance, the Leipsic Gewand- 
haus Concerts, the Old and New Piilharmonic 
Societies of London, and those of the Conserva- 
toire of Paris, it will be found that, whatever su- 
periority is reasonably claimed for them does not 
consist so much in the greater capabilities of the 
orchestra, individually considered, as in the per- 
fection of its ensemble, attainable only after many 
| years practising together. Ours, being compara- 
tively a young society, is constantly gathering 
new strength by adding now only members of 
undoubted talent; many older members, who 
formed the nucleus of our society, having, in con- 
sideration of not constantly practising their re- 
spective instruments, with commendable self- 
denial relinquished their places in the orchestra, 
and by their outside influence and maturer coun- 
cil at our meetings, show that conscious pride of 
having been instrumental in forming (may we be 
allowed to say it?) the noblest institution of the 
kind in America. 

“In referring once more to our trans-Atlantic 
brethren, we would state one more reason why 
the concerts of the Conservatoire are superior to 
ours, nay, as it is maintained, to all others, in the 
execution of Beethoven’s and Mozart’s sympho- 
nies; the fact is, they seldom play any other. 
Granting the unsurpassed beauties and grandeur 
of those immortal masters, it must doubtless ap- 
pear strange to any one being used to such varied 

rogrammes as we present to our audiences, to 
earn that the no less admirable creations of Men- 
delssohn, Spohr, Schubert, Gade, Robert Schu- 














mann and others of more recent date, are scarce- 
ly known there. That the constant repetition of 
the same pieces, and the consequent familiarity of 
every musician with every note of them, there 
being so little change in the performance and the 
performers, must greatly contribute to a very 
perfect rendering of the same, cannot be won- 
dered at, but to us it seems a doubtful policy, to 
say the least of it, nor would we have touched 
upon the subject if it were not for the purpose of 
answering those who, notwithstanding the variety 
of compositions brought before our audiences, 
complain of occasional repetitions of favorite 
pieces. 

“ Others more conservative, but doubtlessly as 
well meaning, would prefer to hear the composi- 
tions of the older masters oftener, find fault with 
us for introducing newer works. Under these 
circumstances, it will readily be admitted that it 
is not an easy task, if’ possible at all, to please 
every one. We have endeavored to do our best 
in this regard by pursuing a middle course, so as 
to satisfy the different predilections of our hearers. 
The programmes of our concerts will show that we 
generally have had one, if not two, new orchestral 
pieces in every concert. It is hoped that this 
explanation will prove satisfactory to our patrons, 
and we would be glad if we could dispose as 
easily of another complaint more serious, because 
more just. 

“It is the insufficient accommodations of our 
associate members and subscribers at our concerts 
ond rehearsals. The only apology we have to 
offer is, that unprepared as we were for so great 
an increase of our associate members, and being 
obliged to engage the rooms for concerts and re- 
hearsals in advance and for the whoie season, we 
could not go to a larger place, and therefore could 
do no more than stop the sale of extra tickets at re- 
hearsals. This we did reluctantly, not on account 
of the pecuniary loss to us, but because we were 
violating the very condition on which the rehear- 
sal tickets were bought, namely, that the same 
conferred the privilege of buying extra tickets at 
50 cents each. At concerts the money has been 
returned in many instances, where complaint was 
made that no proper accommodation could be 
found. It is, however, confidently hoped that the 
new Board of Directors will exert themselves to 
the utmost to obliterate the remembrance of these 
grievances by more circumspect arrangements. 
In conclusion, we would urge upon actual mem- 
bers a continuance of that strict attention to their 
duties, and thank them for their co-operation in 
carrying out the principal object of our associa- 
tion, ‘ The improvement of instrumental mu-ic.’” 

The following condensed statement of the treas- 
urer’s report will show how the money comes 
and how it goes: 








Balance on hand from last season,........ $ 14038 
Received by Scharfenberg & Luis,......... 4,570 00 
. le P| Seer epee Pre cre 4,520 50 
Total receipts,......... . 89.230 88 


PAID OUT. 


PPAOURE CE DCO a o.oo io 5s co s.tv:cisices 
Rent—Nihlo’s Concert Room and Garden, 


Gnd WEORCGr MLOUSl 6. 5 ice ceccs scons 1,483 90 
PYGIOUONAE AU, «oc. ceo cece etic s eevee .374 00 
Salaries—Secretary, Librarian and Messen- 

er re ee Oe Or Ce ee 34275 
Doorkeeper and collecting,..........+..++6. 11040 
Music, purchased, copied and arranged,...... 101 91 
AAVOTIBING o.oo csc csceeeesoce eects 12810 
ee Was datemhape tas wasn 252 00 
Sinking Fund, amount drawn therefrom and 

refunded with interest,.............005. 155 00 

= >» amount of Fines,....... eee 18375 
Donation to Mrs. Saucr...........0-.++000% 68 50 
Sundries (fally explained in Secretary’s Re- 

port),....... Se vceds ete 
Total expenditures,....... $8,596 78 
RECAPITULATION. 


... 89,230 88 
8,596 78 


Amounts received,.......... 
= paid out,......... 


Balance on hand, $634 10 


From the more minute financial report, we 
learn that members have been fined, during the 











year, to the extent of $183 75; that lawyer-fees 
have been paid in $3000; that Mr. Bergmann 
received for his services $150 00, and the Broth- 
ers Mollenhauer $50 00. 

That the system of the society is a rigorous one 
we learn from the fact that ten members (whose 
names are mentioned) have lost their member- 
ship in consequence of non-payment of taxes ac- 
cording to the constitution. The names of three 
associate members are also printed in full who 
have not paid their dues. 

The orchestra comprises 28 violins, 10 violas, 
(led last year by Theo. Eisfeld) 8 violoncellos, 8 
double basses, 3 flutes, 2 obdes, 2 clarinets, 2 
bassoons, 2 trumpets, 4 horns, 3 trombones, 1 
drum. Total 73. 

Among 21 non-performing members of the or- 
chestra, we find one of the editors of the N. Y. 
Musical. World, Dr. Edward Hodges, organ, Wm. 
Scharfenberg, violin and piano-forte, H. C. Timm, 
trombone and piano-forte ; we believe Mr. Timm 
also executes upon the big drum and cymbals 
when necessity require. 

The honorary members of the society are as 
follows : 

HONORARY MEMBERS. 


M. Henri Vieuxtemps,.............. 1843 
Herr Ole Bull,......... SA CEe 1843 
M. Leopold de Meyer,.......... oe. 1845 
Mr. Joseph Burke................- . .1846 


RNG EADS SON cc ctess canleuwanede 
*Dr. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy,. ..1846 
es Beh Te ected uside cones . .1846 


Sig. Camillo Sivori,................1846 
Sig. Giovanni Bottesini,.............1850 
Mad. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt,.. . ....1850 
Mr. Jules Benedict,.................1850 
Mad. Henrietta Sontag,.......... ..- 1852 
Mad. Marietta Alboni,........ vaca 
Here Carl Eckert... 606. 005cic+0 0 DQSS 
Master Paul Julien,....... i 1853 


Mr. Wm. Vincent Wallace,..........1853 
*Dr. Freidrich Schneider,........... 
Mr. Richard Hoffmann,.............1855 
Mr. Louis M. Gottschalk,... ....... 
Sig. Casare Badiali,...... 

Total 20. 


Among the associate members we find the 
names of many distinguished persons in the com- 
munity, such as Dr. Adams, Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Dr.Berrian, George Bancroft, George W. 
Curtis, and many others beyond the mere B’s in 
the alphabet, whose names we have not time to 
cull out. Whole families, we observe, subscribe 
yearly to the Philharmonic—families of four, five 
and six persons ; and we doubt if any catalogue 
of names could be shown comprising so much of 
the solid respectability, the wealth, and even the 
fashion of this metropolis, as that of the Philhar- 
monic. 

The professional members of the society num- 
ber 166. The subscribing members, 59. 

The whole number of members, associate, pro- 
fessional and subscribing, is 1316. 

On the whole, the New York Philharmonic 
Society is decidedly an institution, an honor to 
the community, and a musically-educating power 
in this city of inestimable value. Now that they 
have expanded beyond Niblo’s, and are obliged 
to oecupy the Academy of Music for the rehear- 
sals as well as the performances, their star seems 
more than ever in the ascendant. 

In the early history of the Philharmonic, it 
was patronized by mere fashionables, and as a 
matter of mere fashion. This of course could 
not last long, there being no real taste for orches- 
tral music of an elevated quality. But the so- 
ciety, though languishing, still kept on, until it 
had fairly educated a musical public for itself. 
This public is largely increasing every year. It 
has reached the very best classes; the gayer part 
of the community, even, are beginning to fall in 
again, and the future success of the society seems 
beyond peradventure ; and all this from an hon- 
est and persevering effort persistently to give 
good music and to educate people up to it. 


Rewarpixe Dramatic Genius.—The manage- 
ment of one of the Paris theatres offered a prize for the 
best operetta, suitable for that establishment, and the 
result was that seventy-eight composers sent in pieces 
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to compete therefor. Auber, the composer of “ Ma- 
saniello,” and some other operas tolerably well 
known in the musical world, was at the head of the 
jury of examination who were appointed to award 
the prize. After five days’ examination, the com- 
mittee divided the candidates into three categories: 
the first comprising compositiens of remarkable 
merit; the second, inferior works; and the third, 
those which were below an average. In the first 
were twenty-two works, in the second sixteen. and 
in the third forty. A further examination subse- 
quently took place by the jury of examination, for 
the purpose of selecting the six candidates to whom 
is to be entrusted the manuscript on which the music 
of the operetta is to be written, and the following are 
the names, alphabetically arranged, of the persons 
definitively selected : MM. Bizet, second grand prize 
of Rome; Demerssmaun, Erlanger, Lecoq, Limagne, 
and Manquet. 
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Musical Instruments at the Fair. 


The Transcript publishes a revised list of the 
awards at the late Fair of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association. In the items 
which we gleaned from its first list, relating to 
Piano-fortes and Reed Organs, there are one or 
two corrections to be made. The Gold Medal, it 
appears, was awarded to CurcKertNne & Sons, 
not only for their Grand Piano, but for the 
best Grand, Se mi-grand, and Parlor Grand 
Pianos; and this was the only gold medal 
awarded for pianos. Silver medals were awarded 
to Trimoruy Gitpert & Co. for Grand Piano- 
forte; to Hatuetr, Davis & Co. for Semi- 
Grand do.; to Cuickrring & Sons for the 
best, and to James W. Vosr for the second best 
Square do. Bronze Medals were awarded for 
Square Pianos to A. W. Lapp & Co., Trmotny 
Girzert & Co., and Hauiett, Davis & Co.; 
and Diplomas for Square Pianos to Brown & 
ALien, Grorce Ilewes, JACOB CHICKERING, 
and Wm. P. Emerson; also to A. G. Corttiss 
for his “ Swell Mute Attachment” to the piano, 
exhibited by Chickering & Sons. 

So much for Piano-fortes proper, considered as 
musical instruments. But we may as well com- 
plete the chapter by gleaning from the list of 
awards all that relate in any direct way to music. 
Premiums were freely lavished upon piano-forte 
cases, the mere cabinet maker’s side of the mat- 
Certainly the hall was full of splendid in- 
Taste in ex- 


ter. 
struments as pieces of furniture. 
ternals, elegance of form, are surely to be com- 
mended. But we must dissent, as most musicians 
we believe do, from one of the new fashions in 
this particular. We mean the showy pearl keys, 
and the whim of rounding or scolloping the ends 
of the keys, to which nearly every maker except 
the Chickerings appears to have yielded. Plain 
ivory, with straight ends, has proved the most 
truly elegant, as well as the most convenient to 
the touch, which is the great point. The awards 
for cases were: Silver Medals to CutckERING & 
Sons, Hatitett, Davis & Co., and Wm. P. 
Emerson ; Bronze medals to Jacon Cnicker- 
ING, JAMES W. Vosr, Timotny Gitpert & 
Co., A. T. Hlor1an (for imitation rosewood,) 
and A. W.,Lapp & Co. (for Grand Piano case) ; 
Diploma to A. NewHa.u & Co. 

The show of Pianos, as we have before said, 
was a remarkably fine one, and illustrated the 
progress of the art in a manner highly flattering 











to this country. Perhaps we should say, to this 
city ; for the one source of disappointment to us 
in this exhibition was the absence of all contribu- 
tions from the manufacturers of other cities. 

There were no specimens of Church Organs, 
for which our makers have a just fame, in the 
exhibition; but there were “any quantity” of 
those humbler substitutes for the Church Organ, 
the various sizes and modifications of reed organs, 
of the Melodeon family. The gold medal was 
earried off by the Organ Harmonium of Messrs. 
Mason & HAMLIN, noticed in our last; the 
silver medal, by the Melodeons of the same ; the 
bronze medal, by the Melodeons of S. D. & H. 
W. Smit; and Diplomas by the Melodeons of 
Nicnors & Gerrisn, and the “ Tremolo At- 
tachment” to the Melodeon, invented by L. 
Louts. 

Various awards were made to other branches 
of the musical instrument family ; to instruments 
sustaining a sort of second cousin relationship to 
the family ; to methods of using instruments, and 
to materials employed in’ their manufacture. 
Under these various heads we find silver medals 
assiened to Henry N. Hoorer & Co. for a 
chime of Twelve Bells, to Tukoporre Bertrer- 
ING for Flutes, and to NATHAN RicHARDSON 
for his “ Modern School for the Piano-forte” ; 
bronze medals, to E. G. Wriaut for a Silver 
Bugle, to Wuitr Brorners for Guitars and 
Violins, and to CuickEeRING & Sons for Piano- 
forte Hardware; Diplomas to Natnan Ricn- 
ARDSON for Electrotype Music Printing, to P. F. 
DonGe for Piano-forte Hardware, to IsAtan H. 
AREY (Boscawen, N. II.) for Violins, and to 
Gro. CLIsBEE (Marlboro’, Mass.) for a “ Musi- 
eal Chair” (!), in which a person has only to sit 
down to make music. Verily a “ Yankee notion”! 

When the report of the judges in this depart- 
ment shall be printed (as we understand the re- 
ports of all the judges will be in a book form), 
we shall doubtless have an intelligent critical 
view of the present state of the arts of musical 
instrument making, as illustrated in this exhibi- 


tion. 
—> . 2 aa) 


Henry Squires, the American Tenor. 

This gentleman, who has been pursuing his studies 
for the last four vears in Naples, and who has ap- 
peared with great suecess in several of the operas of 
the “divine Verdi,” as the Italians call him, is en- 
gaged in London, and may be expected in New 
York this winter. A friend sends us some slips 
from Neapolitan newspapers, describing his appear- 
ance at a concert given in the summer by the flutist 

from which 
We translate 


Canto CARAVOGLIA, some extracts 
may be interesting to our readers. 
first from 7/ Giornale dei Giornali: 


We feel compelled to spend some words upon the 
American tenor, Signor Enrico Squires, a young 
artist already known to us by other public proofs 
which he has given, but who never has presented 
himself in an accademia (concert) of so much impor- 
tance as that of Caravoglia, in which Squires, so far 
from remaining much behind the artists of San Carlo, 
with whom he appeared in competition, was a worthy 
companion of them. The voice of Squires is of good 
compass, good intonation, flexible to the finest van- 
ishings, and will not lack that energy of accent 
which is ever required in the songs of the divine 
Verdi, when he shall have acquired more confidence 
with the Italian public. Whatever slightest incor- 
rectness of method may be remarked in the voice of 
Squires, we think is owing to his English pronuncia- 
tion and not to his taste, which in many points showed 
itself exquisite and perfectly Italian. 

















This sympathetic artist sang excellently well the 
Romanza from Luisa Miller; and not only were 
many plaudits lavished upon him at the end, but he 
was several times in the midst of the execution 
interrupted by bene e bravo. But where Squires 
showed himself a true artist was in the duet from the 
‘*Sicilian Vespers,” in which he accompanied the 
admirable Vio1A, with whom he finely interpreted all 
the graces of this most beautiful piece. 

Orr next extract is from the Giornale del Com- 
mercio, which says : 

b% Next came the duet from I Vespri Sicit- 
tani. It cannot be told with how much art and how 
much soul Signora Viola and Signor Squires executed 
those magic notes of the great Italian miestro..., 
Afterwards Squires sang the Romanza from Liisa 
Miller, and he put into it so much sentiment as to 
search the most hidden fibres of the heart and bring 
tears into the eyes. .... 

Another paper, 7/ Palazzo di Cristallo, says : 

Sig. Enrico Squires is the tenor whom Caravoglia 
united with the prima donna and the baritone of San 
Carlo, by whose side Squires has a right to be placed; 
for if as a novice he wants that freedom in singing 
which comes from long practice of the art, and that 
readiness of Italian pronunciation which only one 
born in Italy can possess, he is furnished nevertheless 
with a most beautiful voice, for which we have reason 
to augur for him a splendid career. 

The N.Y. Times translates from La Rondinella, Aug. 
28, a notice of another concert given at Sorrento by 
this same Caravoglia, in which Mr. Squires assisted: 








“The clear liquid voice of Sig. SaurreEs, with his 
pure accent, touched all. The B flat, in the cadenza 
of his first song was so well given that it enchanted 
everybody. In the duet from ‘ Rigoletto,’ sung by 
Saurres and GINEVRA TAVINI, the sympathetic tenor 





displayed all the beauties of his lovely voice. But 
the crowning effort of all was in the divine ‘ Roman- 
za’ from ‘La Favorita,’ which was interrupted by 
the applause from the other artists, who could not re- | 
strain themselves owing to the pathos of feeling 

which the singer threw intoit. All present were com- | 
pletely astonished, and confessed to have never before 

heard the ‘Romanza’ sung so well as by Sauirzs. 
In the *Terzetto’ from ‘I Lombardi,’ he showed a | 
great deal of intelligence and dramatie passion.” 


a . + 

Musical Connespondence. 

New York, Oct. 20. IT have been long absent, 
and returned to town only a few days ago. This | 
may account for my remissness in correspondence. 
There has been, however, very little of importance 


going on in the musical world. The German opera | 


has struggled on bravely, in spite of indifferent sue- || 


cess at first, and seems to be gaining a firm footing. 


The orchestra and choruses, under Mr. BenGmMann’s 


as unanimously condemned. Some additions to 


| 

direction, are unanimously praised ; the solo singers | 
| 

! 

| 


their corps arrived in the last German steamer, and 
others are expected in the next. It is to he hoped 
that they are an improvement upon the present 


members. Lortzing’s Undine, concerning the merits 














of which opinions differ, has met with great suecess, || 


and been given several times. But greater things | 
are in store for us, if report says truc, in the shape | 
of Fidelio, the Huguenots, Tannhaiiser, La Dame | 
Blanche, and several smaller operas. 

Apropos of Fidelio, I must tell you of an amusing | 
discovery I made this summer. In an old paper of | 
1839 or thereabouts, which happened to fall into my 
hands, I found the following : 


Park THEATRE.——MADAME TAGLIONI'S FAREWELL BENEFIT. 


This Evening, Sept. 24, will be performed the farce of 
Our Mary ANNE. 


After which the 2d act of the Grand Ballet of La Sy.puipe. 





a eee een es + Sate Madame Taglicni 
SO Is 6.5 55 SiN 5's 0 5 eV eis ieee Mons. Taglioni 
After which, the 3d Act of Fineio. 

WOR PINE. 5 5 nisthans 5 <acck ides daasnktes ch om Mr. Giubilei 
Sy as nonc 60 0en eb) ocebeenesscesess Mr. Manvers 
ee TECLE LTO T aes Cee ee ee ee Mr. Martyn 
SERIA. » «x05 sw nn 5+ 405). 045%e eee Gases comnts Mr. Edwin 
Leonora........ Re eegrrcevensecoseseses Mrs. Martyn 
Tr ees Miss Poole 
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After which, the Ballet of Naraatie; or, La Laitiére Suisse. 


Wathalle, ........ccccccccvcvceeesvcesecveed Madame Taglioni 
Bd CMRNOUD. vic s osrccvcreteccscensest Mons. Taglioni 
To conclude with the Farce of the Miser’s DavGHTeR 
A ee Serer cere Cee e ere ir. Chippindale 
AROSE THF ys 0 ccc covvevavessessccses Mrs. Richardson 


What say you to the company poor Beethoven has 
got into? Iwas not aware that Fidelio had ever 
been performed in this country, particularly in frag- 
ments, and hemmed in by farces and ballets. 

For the many enjoyments which the summer has 
brought me, it has debarred me almost entirely from 
all musical advantages, and it was therefore with 
peculiar delight that, last Saturday, I listened once 
more to the wondrous harmonies of the great mas- 
ter, as set forth in the Fifth Symphony. The al- 
most unanimous wish, too, of the subscribers was ful- 
filled by the rehearsals and concerts being advertised 
to take place in the Academy of Music—the only ap- 
propriate building for the object which the city con- 
There was an unusually large attendance for 
many 


tains. 
the first rehearsal, and I think there were very 
present who were very glad to see Mr. Ersrerp in 
the conductor’s place once more. It is but due to 
him that it should be so. Nothing is said as yet 
about any Quartet Soirées from either of last win- 
ter’s two sources. The entrepreneurs probably, with 
Mr. Thalberg, think it more prudent to postpone 
operations until after the election. 

Srraxoscnw and Paropr and their party adver- 
tise a concert for Wednesday evening. 

Iconelude with an anecdote, which I give on 
good authority. A well known professor of music 
in our city was one day called upon by an individual 
from a small Western town, who introduced himself 
asa fellow musician and teacher. He stated that, 
having six weeks vacation, he had come on to New 
York to perfect himself in the different branches of 
his profession, and wished to take lessons on the 
| piano, violin, harp and flute, and in singing, har- 
mony, and composition. He devoted his whole 
time to the pursuit of knowledge under these forms ; 
but at the end of the six weeks the professor, who 
had superintended his efforts upon the piano and 
violin, had found it utterly impossible to instill into 
him any acquaintance with the latter, and on the 
former had written for him a piece suited to his ca- 


pacities, which were below any but the very easiest 
compositions. This piece, a Swiss air, with varia- 
tions, the pupil, whom we will call John Smith, had 
mastered, at least to his own satisfaction. He took 
his departure, and nothing more was heard of him 
for some time. At last, one fine day, the professor 
received a paper from his pupil’s place of residence, 
which contained the announcement of a ‘Grand 
Concert by Professor John Smith, assisted by his 
pupils.” The programme consisted of a long array 
of polkas, waltzes, quicksteps, songs, ete., but the 
chief attraction was the “ Grand Finale,” which was 
this: “Swiss Air with Variations, composed ex- 
pressly for and dedicated to Professor J. S. by the 
celebrated Signor —, conductor of the 
concerts in New York, ete., arranged by Prof. J. S. 
for thirty-two hands on sixteen pianos.” (!!!) It is 
hardly necessary to suggest the probability of the 
“arrangements” being in unison, and there being 
more “ variations ”’ in the execution of the different 
performers than in the composition. 





Musical Chit- Ghat, 
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Thus far sixteen performances have been given by 
the German company at Niblo’s, in New York, in- 
cluding five operas, Robert, Stradella, Masaniello, Frei- 
schiitz and Undine. New singers are arriving. Mlle. 
JOHANNSEN, from the Frankfort Theatre, has come, 
and was to appear in the Freischiitz as Agatha on 
Thursday evening. She will also take the principal 
part in Fidelio. As soon as the expected baritone, 











Herr Becker, comes, the Nachtlager von Granada 
(Encampment at Granada), by Kreutzer, will be 
produced..... Sig. Bernarpt, the baritone who gave 
so much pleasure here in the Paropr and Srra- 
KOSCH concerts, will not continue with them, we 
understand. His appearance in public is only occa- 
sional, he being well established for some two years 
past as a teacher in Brooklyn, N. Y.....Miss Apr- 
LAIDE PuHILuiprs gave a concert on the Ist of this 
month at Albany, assisted by Mr. Witt1am Mason 
and Mr. C. R. Apams, the’ tenor singer. It gave 
unbounded satisfaction. Miss Phillipps also made a 
very fine impression this week in the part of Azu- 
cena in the Italian Opera here in Boston. 
THALBERG, it appears, has composed fwo operas, 
Florinda, and Christine of Sweden. Thalberg mar- 
ried the daughter of Lablache. He visited Rio 
Janeiro last year, and he waits until after the 4th of 
November, to see “the Union saved,” before he 
begins his concerts in North America, reversing the 
Napoleonic saying, thus: After the deluge, me, 
Thalberg! Just before his departure from Europe, 
Thalberg played in a concert (the first time for many 
years) given by the Philharmonic Society at Bou- 
logne. The room was crammed, and the great 
pianist performed three of his grand piano solos, 
viz: his Barearole and Fantasias on Masaniello and 
LT’ Elisir d’ Amore; also a piece from the Puritani on 
the Orgue d’ Alexandre, or Organ Harmonium, which 
excited unbounded enthusiasm. 
lic performance on this instrument, and Messrs. Ber- 
lioz and Fiorentino went from Paris to be present. 
Miss Marta MvuELter, a cousin of Jenny Linp, 
has been engaged as contralto for the French opera 
at New Orleans... .Lorrn1, the tenor, and Madame 
Wuittne Lorint have been at Dublin. 
The Post says:—‘Mme. Lonint is an American 
lady, of Irish origin, according to the statements in 
the newspaper ; she is young, attractive, and talented, 
aud sings with energy and effect. She was much 
applauded, and was especially effective in the con- 
certed pieces....Carn Czerny, the indefatigable 
composer, has now reached opus eight hundred and 


It was his first pub- 


singing 


fifty- three of original works, which embraces no less 
than two thousand two hundred and eighty-three 
separate numbers. Besides this, however, he has, 
of unpublished larger works, 
symphonies, ete. 

Of Mme. Anert, who comes with her sister 
(soprano), and her husband (a conductor of repute), 
the New Yorker says: “ She has a superb voice, and 
is a finished artiste; she was one of the mainstays of 
the Royal Italian Opera, London, during its early 
struggle with Her Majesty’s Theatre, and completely 
electrified the dilettanti by her singing. She has a 
‘noble presence,’ completely eclipsing the ‘magnifi- 
cent’ Vestvali in person; combining all the latter’s 
dash and brilliancy—whilst as a vocal artiste, she is 
infinitely her superior.” 


numerous masses, 





Advertisements. 
Mile. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 


Has the honor to announce that she will open three new 
classes for the instruction of Young Ladies on the PiaNo- 
Forte, on 

Monday Forenoon, Nov. 3d, 
for very far advanced young ladies. 

Tuesday Afternoon, Nov. 4th, 

for young misses who have already begun. 

Wednesday, November 5th, 
for yonng misses, beginners. 

(> Applications to be made at No. 55 Hancock Street. 





MUSICAL SOIREES. 


q TRIAS 
OWL DRS wb 
Proposes to give his Foourta Series of FOUR SOIREES, 
At the Messrs. Chickering’s Saloon, 
during the months of December, January, February and 
March, on Saturday evenings to be hereafter specified. 
Subscription for the Series, in packages of four tickets, $3. 
Subscription lists may be found at the Messrs. Ch‘ ‘ckering’s 
Rooms, and at the music stores. 





GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 
Messrs. MASON & HAMLIN beg leave to inform 


their friends and the public that the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanic Association have awarded them a GOLD MEDAL 
for their new musical instrument, the Organ-Harmonium, and 
a SILVER MEDAL for their Melodeons, exhibited at the 
Fair of 1856. The highest premium (a Sitver MEDAL) has also 
been awarded us for the best Melodeons by the Pennsylvania 
State Fair, held at Pittsburgh, September, 1856 =First Pre- 
miums have also been awarded our Organ-Harmoniums by the 
following State Fairs :—Vermont State Fair, held at Burling- 
ton; New Jersey State Fair, held at Newark ; Ohio State Fair, 
held at Cleveland: all held during the month of September, 
1856:—making Six First Premiums in ont Monta! ! 

N. B —Our Melodeons and Organ-Harmoniums have taken 
the First Prize over all competitors wn every Fair at which 
they have heen exhibited. The Organ-Harmonium is a new 
musical instrument of our own invention (holding two patents 
for it) for church and parlor use. We make two styles of it, 
one with, and the other without, pedal bass. The one with 
pedal bass contains eight stops, two rows of keys, two octaves 
of pedals, an independent set of pedal reeds. and a swell pedal. 
Price $400. The other style is precisely the same with the 
exception of the pedals. Price $350. Prices of Melodeons 
from $60 to 8175. Price of Organ Melodeons $200. 

[(G>For descriptive ee and further tn address 

ASON & HAML 
Comrie St. (cor. of Charles ») Boston, Ms. 





DISSOLUTION NOTICE. 


HE Copartnership heretofore existing under the firm of 
Geo P. Reed & Co., Musie Publishers and Dealers in Mu- 
sical Merchandise, at No. 18 Tremont Street, is this day dis- 
solved by mutual consent. GEO. P REED, 
GEO. D. RUSSELL. 
Boston, Octo! er 15th, 1856, 


COPARTNERSHIP. 
OTICE is hereby given that GEO. D. RUSSELL, of the 
late firm of Geo. P. Reed & Co , Music Dealers, 13 Tre- 
mont Street, and NATHAN RICHARDSON, Musie Dealer, 282 
Washington Street, have this day formed a Copartnership 
under the name and firm of RUSSELL & RICITARDSON, suc- 
cessors to Geo. P. Reed & Co and Nathan Richardson. They 
will continue the Mustc Bustness in all it branches, and trust, 
by a strict attention to all orders with which they may be in- 
trusted, to merit a continuance of the favors which have been 
so liberally bestowed upon them heretofore. 
RUSSELL & RICHARDSON, 
(Successors to Geo. P, Reed & Co. and Nathan Richar(son.) 


A CARD. 

ITE subscriber, having disposed of his entire interest in the 
late firm of Geo. P. Reed & Co. to Messrs. Russell & Rich- 
ardson, takes this opportunity to thank his friends and pat- 
rons for their past liberal patronage, and to solicit a continu- 
ance of the same to his worthy successors, whoae knowledge of 
the business in its various departments, and extensive facili- 
ties, are a sufficient guaranty that all orders will receive the 

most prompt attention. GEO. P. REED. 


TO PIANO-FORTE PLAYERS. 


HE undersigned would call the attention of all who 

desire to possess the works for piano-forte solo by the 
greatest masters, to a new, correct, and elegant stereotype edi- 
tion now issuing from the press in Germany. Depending 
upon a very extensive sale of this edition, the publisher has 
put his prices so low that no one who really desires to carry 
the practice of the instrument beyond the performance of a 
few songs, polkas, quicksteps, and the like, need be deprived 
of complete sets of the grandest and most beautiful works yet | 
composed for the Piano-Forte. 

The edition already extends to the following works, which 
are ready for delivery :— 

THE PIANO-FORTE SONATAS OF BEETHOVEN, 82 in 
number, in two volumes, comprising over 450 pages of music. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF MOZART, 
for two and four hands, in two volumes: Vol I. containing 
19 Sonatas for two hands; Vol. II. containing 22 pieces, con- 

sisting of Rondos, Fantasias, Adagios, Minuets, Variations and 
the like, for two hands, together with four Sonatas and several 
other pieces for four hands. 

THE COMPLETE PIANO-FORTE WORKS OF JOSEPH 
HAYDN are in course of publication, also in two volumes, 
consisting of 84 Sonatas, four books of Variations, a Fantasia, 
a Capriccio and an Adagio. 

An Additional Volume of BEETHOVEN’S PIANO-FORTE 
WORKS for two hands, is also in preparation, which is to con- 
tain his Variations, and smaller works generally, not included 
among the thirty-two Sonatas. 

The undersigned proposes to visitGermany again in the course 
of the ensuing autumn, and would be happy to receive orders 
for any or all of the above works. The publisher of this Jour- 
nal has kindly consented to receive and forward to him all 
such orders, and also to receive and distribute the volumes 
when forwarded from Germany. Itis possible to import these 
works at the prices given below, only upon the plan of a sub- 
scription; nor can any be ordered until a sufficient number 
of subscribers are obtained to bring the expenses arising from 
transportation, duties, exchange, &c., within reasonable 
limits. The works will be delivered at the publishing office of 
this Journal, on the following terms—provided that a sufficient 
number be ordered :— 

Beethoven's 32 Sonatas, (over 450 pages of music,) 2 vols... 86 
“ additional volume of smaller works........... $3 





Haydn’s 
A set of the Beethoven Sonatas, as a specimen, may be seen 
at this office. ALEX’R W. THAYER, 





Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 


[7"J0B PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Office 
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CHAMBER CONCERTS. 
The Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 


Respectfully inform the musical public of Boston and vicinity 
that they will give their usual series of E1gat Concenris, to 
take place at the Messrs.Chickering’s Rooms. Packages ot eight 
tickets, to be used at pleasure, $5. Single tickets will be $1 
each. Lists will be out in a few diel 


CLASSICAL PIANO Music. 
CHEAP, ELEGANT anp UNIFORM EDITIONS, 
PRINTED FROM ENGRAVED PLATES. 


With Portraits of Authors, and Thematic Catalogues, and 
Chromo-Lithograph Titles. 


Works, including the Wohl-temper. 


Symphonies, arr. as Duets for four hands, 2 vols. 7 50 
ENT, M arr. for piano solo, by Kalkbrenner, 6 00 


BACH, SEB. 
EERE $5 00 
BEETHOVEN'S ee ey ees rere 6 75 
27 do., (without the five Inst, D chbcbnhs sees oens< § 00 
ae Rinalenses Works, including five four-hand 
BPUIEOD, » 0 ono cous arocte terndons codrocceccoeves 
—— Piano Trios and Quintet, (score and parts,)...... 9 00 
——— Sonatas, Piano and Violin, (score and parts.) ....7 50 


GLa! TI, M. 24 Sonatax, 4 vols..............5 7 00 
HAY Pr 2 vols. . re "5 00 
MOZART Ww ag: eae 5 00 
_—_—- ie ishertnseeae Works, (including the Duets 

DOF NN MRIIIIDLD os 55 5. 8.0000.00 000900. coe csder 8 50 





Sonatas, Piano and Violin, (score ars asia .6 00 
—— Piano Trios, 'B 50 
—— Quartets and Quintets, - 875 
Symphonies, (two performers,)...........0+.... 4 00 

Also imported the Solo Works of Mendelssohn, Haydn's 
Piano Trios, and Sonatas for Piano and Violin, at very low 
prices, and in new, uniform editions. 


G. ANDRE & CO., 306 Chestnut St. 
Papasiphin, Suen, ante 





Mr. HUGO LEONHARD, 


From THE CoNSERVATORY OF LEIPZIG, 
Gives Instruction on the Piano...... Residence 14 Hudson St. 











CARL ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
FLUTE AND SINGING. 


Mrs. CARL L ZERRAHN, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 1 Winter Place. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOCK, 


Cracher of the Pian aud Singing, 
U.S. HOTEL. 


PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 


N R. NATHAN B. CLAPP, from the “ Conservato- 
4 rinm der Musik,” Leipzig, having returned to his native 
city, is now prepared to receive pupils for instruction in the 
Art of Piano-playing. Applications may be made at his resi- 
dence ah 24 Hudson 8t., or at Richardson's Musical Exchange. 


“NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 
NEARLY READY: 
I. 
BACW’S 48 PRELUDES AND FUGUES. 
By J. Sesastian Bacu. 
Tn Numbers. Complete in two vols. quarto, $5. 


Il. 

OPERA OF IL TROVATORE.—PIANo Soro. 
Uniform in style with the previous volumes of © Ditson’s Edi- 
tion of Standard —- » 1 vol. quarto, $2. 

40 STU DIES FOR THE VIOLIN. 

One volume quarto, $1,50. 


KREUTZER'S 


Iv. 
THE PSALMS OF LIFE: 
A Compilation of Psalms, Hymns, Chants, &e , embodying 
the Spiritual, Progressive and Reformatory Sentiment 
of the present age. By Joun S. ADAMS. 


One volume 12mo. 260 pages. Cloth, 75 cts. Leather, $1. 


¥, 
BORDOGNI’S 36 VOCALISES, 
For Soprano or Tenor Voices. (Books IT. & IIT.) 


VI. 
THE MEMORARE: 
A Collection of Catholic Music. By A. WERNER. 


Vil. 
HOHMAN’S PRACTICAL COURSE OF VOCAL 
STUDY, ON SCHOOL PRINCIPLES. 
By C. H. —-* Translated from the fifth German Re- 
ised Edition. By J.C. D. Parger. 


‘ All of the above are in press, and will be issued at an early 
ate. 
Oliver Ditson, Publisher, 115 Washington St. 


PLO OOO 








EDWARD L. BALCH, _ 


Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q, Broadway, MY. 


9 “J 
Mozart’s Pi enesBocte Works : 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION, WITH 
AND WITHOUT ACCOMPANIMENTS, 
Edited by CIPRIANI POTTER, 


Principal Professor of Harmony and Composition in the Royal 
Academy of Music in London. 


Vol. 1, Airs with Variations,.......... Bound in cloth, $4 88 
iowa cisssccaseswes Do do 213 
| ee ee eee Do do 4 25 
“ 4, Piano-Forte Sonatas,.......... Do do 83 75 
* 3, Do ee” beset asics Do do 8 75 
“ 6, Sonatas for Piano and Violin,. . Do do 4 25 
ar Do do at Do do 4 25 
© 8, Quartets and Quintets,........ Do do 3 75 
“ 9, Trios for Piano, Violin and ’Cello, Do do 6 00 


{G> Each piece in the above volumes is published separately. 


The fact of the collection and republication of Mozart’s 
Pianoforte works in the middle of the present century shows 
that time instead of diminishing, has stamped their excellence 
and value. They are, indeed, true works of art, as useful as 
they are beautiful. Out of this school came the memorable 
artists, Hummel, and J. B. Cramer—players whose fi gers 
expressed the deep feeling of musie with which their narure 
was imbued; and if we may still hope to find their successors 
among the young, it must be by a train of studies siniarly 
conducted. 


Novello’s Catalogue No. 4, containing an analytical and 
thematique index to the above works, to be had gratis at 389 
Broadway, or forwarded to address on receipt of one cent 
postage. 

NOVELLO’S MUSIC STORE, 
389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


SIGNOR CORELLI, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
47 Hancock Street. 


SIGN OR AUGUSTO BEN DELARI 


IS now ready to receive pupils. He may be addressed at the 
rooms of Messrs. Chickering & Sons, at Richardson's Mu- 
sical Exchange, Keed’s Music Score, or at his residence, No. 86 


Pinckney Street. 





Sig. Benpevart’s class of young ladies in singing, for begin- 
ners only, will commence on Tuesday, Oct. 6th, at 4 o'clock, 
P. M.,in the Messrs Chickering’s Saloon, where the exercices 
will be continued every Tuesday and Friday afternoon, at the 
same hour. 

For the benefit of those members of the class of last year, 
who m-y wish to continue their practice, the lessons will be 
resumed in the course of October. 


GEORGE W IL LIAM WARREN, 


(Late at St. Paul's Church,) 
ORGANIST of SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CH. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 








O MUSIC TEACHERS, —A Professor of Music, 
well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Midile States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasons, migh* 
prefer to live ina more Southern climate. Application may 
be made at this office. 


J. M. MOZART, 
BASSO. 
RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 


OTTO ‘D RESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musicai Exchange. Terms, 850 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPuis, 
TREMONT STREET, 

Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 


OLLI OIF FD LD SD 
MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, 





__No. 21 SCHOOL STREBT.— 


J. C. D. PARKER, 


Enstructor of the Piano- forte, Organ & Harmony, 
8 HAYWARD PLACE. 


MR. AUGUST PRIES, 
Teacher of Music, will be ready to receive pupils after October 
15th, and may be addressed at Richardson’s Musical Exe hange, 
282 W: ashington street, or at his residence, 15 Dix Place. 


THOMAS RYAN, 
as af Singing aud Pinnn-Farte, 


RESIDENCE, % DIX PLACE. 








JOB PRINTING 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION NEATLY AND PROMPTLY 
EXECUTED AT THE OFFICE OF 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 








aE Ww s’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





PF. EF. DODGB, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms, 
0F-PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 








CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 





ERSTE I SLY MLS ESN BEATER STI a S39 Mette 


cece omcmetioes 


nn 


of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish }f- 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- [7 


ing, is respectfully requested. 
Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 


Richardson, 282 Washington St., or a. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- ; 
f 


mont Row, 





Cc. B REUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


{G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American |) 


Publications, 


—— 


pW IGH I's JOURN 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 


AL OF MUSIG, | 





Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. |} 


Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 





Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature; 
including, from time to time—l. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 


oe ERE RETEST E 


New Music. 8. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres |) 
pondence from musical persons and places. 6. Essays Om }7 


musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- i 
on Musical Education ; on Music in its } 


struments, theories ; 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &¢. 
(G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur+ 
nished.—Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scnoon St. Boston. 








TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


First insertion, per line........... 0 0000+ eet ncwe wane 
Each subsequent insertion, per line..........+ ets. 
For one column, cs lines) first insertion. ..... $12.00 

Do each subsequent. ... #6 00 


Special wottnen (tented each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 








Lee 





